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THE PEESENT ORDER OF THE ALPHABET IN ARABIC. 

By Joseph K. Arkold. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 



The arrangement of the Arabic alphabet in its present order, is an emenda- 
tion from an older order ; but so far as can be ascertained no theory has as yet 
been set forth satisfactorily to account for the re-arrangement, on the basis of 
the older one. The object of this article is to set forth such a theory. 

The original arrangement was identical with the arrangement of the Hebrew 
alphabet. This fact is proven by the traditions of the Arabs (see note by Prof. 
Jastrow at the end of the article) as well as, and especially, by the numerical 
values of the letters, which are the same in both alphabets, not varying in a single 
instance. Even the Arabic sibilants, some of whose positions appear insecure in 
some arrangements 8 , show thus their Hebrew equivalents : D and jj« , being 
numerically 60 ; if and ^o , 90 ; JJ> and ,£, , 300. The numerical value of the 
six additional letters 2 , which were added by the Arabs to the original twenty-two, 
also shows their position in the original scheme of the Arabic alphabet, & being 
500; £,, 600; 6, 700; ^o , 800; ib , 900; c, 1000. 

The following order, then, will show the arrangement of the alphabet at the 
time at which the Arabs set to work to re-arrange it : 

( A ) J* 1 ) '-* u° '-' £ U* *i> (• J ^ t5 -k it) y s ° r v ' 

£ h \J> 6 ^ t£> cj 

This is the numerical order given by Wrighti ; but concerning the re- 
arrangement, he merely says "the ordinary sequence of the letters was very much 
altered, chiefly for the sake of bringing similar sounds or similar figures into 
juxtaposition, e.g., o «y i»>, _ _ ^." 

"The changes in the arrangement," says Isaac Taylor 2 , "can mostly be 
accounted for by two causes which have largely influenced the re-arrangement 
of other alphabets. It is evident that letters have been brought into juxtaposi- 
tion either on account of the resemblance of their forms, or because of the simi- 
larity of their phonetic powers. Thus "te" «y has been brought from the end 
of the alphabet into the third station because of the resemblance of form to "be" 
>_» , while "re" j for a like reason has been moved up thirteen places and placed 
next to "ze" \ . The juxtaposition of "qaf" and "kef" is due to the similarity 
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of their powers. Both causes have co-operated in bringing about the collocation 
of the sibilants in the middle of the alphabet." While it is true — as will appear 
further on — that the new arrangement may be accounted for partly by pho- 
nological and morphological reasons, yet such reasons, by no means, account for 
the entire re-arrangement, and provide no complete or logical explanation of the 
phenomena. Furthermore, "qaf" and "kef" are not juxtaposed by reason of 
•'the similarity of their powers," but assume their new positions through the 
accidental result of the process to be indicated further on. 

Faulmann 3 declares that the present order is so essentially different that one 
cannot recognize the earlier arrangement, and that it cannot be explained except 
on the assumption that it follows the old Himyaritic order — an opinion, however, 
for which there appears to be no justification whatsoever. 

Other grammarians, including Schultens 4 and de Sacy 5 , do not discuss the 
theory of the re-arrangement, but content themselves with the statement of the 
different arrangements, as they appear. 

In addition to the arrangement A as above, which was peculiar to the Arabs 
of Syria and Egypt, there exist a second B, which was peculiar to the Arabs of 
Morocco : 

ii c Ji5 6 i. (i differing from A in the order of the sibilants, putting 
yo for ,j« , ye for ^o , u* for ji , and showing, by this interchange, that the 
phonetic values of the sibilants were not strongly differentiated; and still a 
third arrangement C, which was, at one time, adopted by both Eastern and 
Western Arabs, and which, in comparison with the ordinary and present arrange- 
ment D, seems to show an intermediate order between the old and the present 
order : 

In comparing C with A, it will be seen what has been done to effect a 
re-arrangement : yy and \±> were brought up from their original places and 
made to follow >«j , because of their resemblance in form ; for the same reason, 
_ and ^ follow _ ; o follows i> ; Je follows is ; \jb follows ^o ; c follows 

e ; (Jj follows o ; and ji follows ^ . It is evident that, in this arrangement 
(as in B), the position of the sibilants is not clearly defined; also that « precedes \ 
in order to carry out the uniformity of the scheme of placing letters without 
diacritical points before those so provided ; and finally, that s , « , and << are 
brought to the end of the list as vowel letters, together with if ; the latter, of 
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course, is merely a graphical device. But this effort at re-arrangement did not 
reach its perfection until we come to the present order D, which is as follows : 

i< * S (j * J ijJ • AH grammarians agree that this is the correct order, so 
far as the present arrangement is concerned, though some make s follow . ; but 
as Schultens 7 observes, such inversion is contrary to all lexicons as well as to 
alphabetical laws. 

The reason for this re- arrangement is tersely given by Socin 9 : " By means 
of diacritical points, the Arabs early distinguished a number of sounds, which in 
that older alphabet (i. e. Syriac) were not separated from one another. And many 
characters became by abbreviation so similar to one another that such diacritical 
marks were necessary to distinguish them. These similar forms were afterwards 
placed next one another in the alphabet." 

The contention of the present article is that the new arrangement has been 
obtained from the original order A, not arbitrarily, but through a logical process 
that altered without, however, effacing the order of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
process by which the change was effected involves several considerations. In the 
first place, a distinction was made between (1) the consonants in general and 
(2) those which also serve the purpose of vowel letters, namely, s , « and _ . 

The latter were relegated to the end of the list (as already in the intermediate 
order C), appearing, however, in their order as in the Hebrew alphabet. 

Secondly, a distinction was drawn between (1) those characters which occur 
in twos and threes, being differentiated by means of diacritical points, and (2) 
those which occur singly, namely, t*} , J , * , .j . Distinguishing between the 
two classes, they were so grouped that the former were bunched at the head of 
the alphabet, the latter at the end, just before the vowel letters. In this way we 
obtain as the last third of the alphabet the following order : 

& ) s u r J ^ 

There now remained for arrangement, those consonantal characters occur- 
ring in twos or threes with diacritical variations. These were arranged, just as 
the letters without diacritical points ( D ^ Q J ), in the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet — and each particular form according to its number of points in an 
ascending scale — with the single exception of \ . The logical arrangement neces- 
sitates (as in C) the bringing of . from its original place near the end, and placing 
it before v , because it ( * ) is of similar form and without point. In this way 
we obtain the order down to v , as in C. On the other hand, \ suggested the 
other Sibilants (we have seen above that their positions easily shift) ; and these 
follow \ , but, again be it noted, in the order that they have in the Hebrew 
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alphabet, except ji , which is made to follow ^ for the same reason that « 
is made to precede \ . In this way we obtain the following order, covering the 
first seven letters of the Hebrew alphabet : 

( 3 ) w attracting by similarity of form <y <£> 

f \ \ u u U (t « 

(-j) O " " " « " 3 



1) 



vowel letters at the end. 



) 



■ for reasons above given, relegated to the end. 



( f ) v attracting by similarity of form . , but order inverted, to make 
the unpointed character precede the pointed. 
•» attracting the sibilants, we have n* , J« i ij© , ij6 • 

( (I ) _ is already included in the _ series ; and the order, interrupted 
by the sibilants, is taken up with £3, and continued to the end as 
in the Hebrew alphabet, excepting, of course, those letters pre- 
viously disposed of, by reason of their resemblance in form to 
letters, further up in the original scale. We, therefore, find : 

( ) Jo attracting by similarity of form Jb . 

The next six letters are already disposed of as follows : 

( ♦ ) jg vowel letter at the end. 

O) J 

C?) J 

(O) i* 

(J) u 

( D ) iw sibilant, attracted by ■» 

There follows Js which is succeeded by : 

( y ) c , attracting by similarity of form c ; 

(though they would naturally fall together), while the remaining 
five letters are, again, such as have been already disposed of, 
namely : 

( ¥ ) lie attracted by \ with the other sibilants ; 

(p) >J> " " o , being similar in form ; 

( ") ) « placed before « for reasons above given ; 

(B>) Ji " after ^ " 

(fl) «a» " " w " " 



> i 
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There follow upon (Jj (p) as above indicated, the two groups (a) of unpointed 
and (b) of vowel letters. 

To sum up, then, four principles have governed the re-arrangement of the 
alphabet : 

(1) Vowel letters relegated to the end of the alphabet ; 

(2) Letters similar in form and distinguished by diacritical points, separated 
from letters that occur without diacritical points, — the latter being placed at the 
end, and the former at the beginning of the alphabet ; 

(3) In the case of two letters similar in form, one without, and one with a 
diacritical point or points, the former is always given precedence, even at the 
expense of an inconsistent inversion ; and the latter arranged in a scale according 
to the number of points ; 

(4) The sibilants attracted by \ to a higher position in the order. 
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[Note by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr.] 
University of Pennsylvania. 

In the Kitab al-Fihrist (ed. Fliigel) there are found some curious tradi- 
tions, regarding the beginnings of Arabic script, which, when critically sifted, 
are not without some value. " Men differ," says the Fihrist (p. 4) " with regard 
to the invention of Arabic writing. Hisam el-Kalbi says : 

The first to write Arabic were people of pure Arabic blood, who traced their 
descent to Adnan b. Ad., and their names were \jyJS ,Joa>. sfj-J 6 i>L&. *jA 
<gAmk>J> ijomuo . This on the written authority of Ibn el-Kufl, who says on this 
subject that the Arabs evolved the alphabet on the basis of these names ; but, 
finding thereafter letters not occurring in these names, namely c j£ ib 6 ±, 
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i£j , they called the latter ' additions ' (rawadif ). The names represent Kings of 
Midian who perished on the day of ' overshadowing ' in the time of Shoaib " (see 
Coran, 26, 17). 

These fictitious names reflect, it will be seen, the old order of the Arabic 
alphabet in agreement with the Hebrew, and in so far, the tradition is in accord 
with historical development. Ibn Abi Sa'd (continues the Fihrist) gives the 
names in this form o^«i (joajuo eL«o ^L*JLS^ ^_feLa. )^U& t>t.-yv.>l 
again the same order, but somewhat more exact through the omission of the ^ 

in va>L*wJ«j' and of the « in (jl+JlS'. 

" Ibn Abbas, however (continues the Fihrist), traces the script to three men 
of the town of Anbar, who, in unison, perfected the various forms of the con- 
nected and unconnected script." 

The two traditions of Midian and Anbar may be combined in this way, that 
the one tracing the alphabet to Midian represents the old order, while the Anbar 
tradition represents the new one. This supposition is borne out by a tradition 
recorded further on in the chapter (p. 5, 11. 13-15), according to which Anbarites 
" invented " the letters £> «y i_j t_oJt that is, the new order. It would appear, 
then, that the scholars of Anbar, to whom is distinctly ascribed the perfection of the 
various /orwis of the letters, are also the ones who changed the old order to the 
new one ; and if the further tradition (Fihrist ib.) is to be trusted, that from the 
Anbarites the new order was brought to the Meccans in the days of Omar Ibn 
Shabba, who flourished from 789 to 876 A. D. (Hadji Khalfa, vol. vii., p. 572), we 
would have as the approximate date for the change from the old to the new 
order— the first half of the 9th century. A reference to the part taken in the 
perfection of the Arabic script by the scholars of Anbar will be found in Ewald's 
Gram. Crit. Linguse Arabicse, I., pp. 8-9. 



